ment. Yet the exclusionists, or centralists, have doubts if
they can succeed, though earnestly striving to that end.
Violent partisanship but no statesmanship, no enlarged or
comprehensive views, are developed in either house.

The States which were in rebellion are each organized
and in full operation as before the Rebellion, but Congress
did not do this nor have any part in it. The people them-
selves in the respective States did it, and the lesser lights
in Congress are told that they must assist in undoing the
work which has been well and rightly done by the people
interested, and compel the States to go through the process
of disorganizing in order to organize.

The President remains passive and firm, but with no de-
clared policy if the Radicals pursue their design to impeach
and suspend him during trial. He said to me one day what
he would do in a certain contingency, but it was rather
thinking aloud what he might do than declaring a policy.

What General Grant and certain others might do, were
Congress to proceed to extremities, neither the President
nor any of his true friends are aware. I doubt if Grant him-
self knows. The Radicals, who distrust him, are neverthe-
less courting him assiduously.

January 23, Wednesday. The question of relinquishing
the contract for the Dunderberg was to-day before the
Cabinet. Seward brought it forward by request of Webb,
the builder, who finds he has a losing bargain with the
Navy Department and wishes to sell the vessel, he says,
to Colombia. To this Seward states there is no objection,
or violation of neutrality. If this is the case, the Secretary
of State has nothing to do with the matter, though Seward
introduced it with pomp and reference to the Attorney-
General and myself.

I stated that I had on two or three occasions presented
this subject to the President and Cabinet by request of
Mr. Webb, who has proposed in various ways to repay the
Government for all advances and take the vessel into his